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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


“MOLDERS OF THE AMERICAN MIND” 

Unique, stimulating, intriguing, Norman Woelfel’s Molders of 
The American Mind* is one of the most interesting books on educa- 
tion that have come to the writer’s desk in many a day. The seventeen 
contemporary American educators whose writings and teachings Mr. 
Woelfel has chosen for analysis and interpretative criticism are: 
Dewey, Horne, Morrison, Bagley, Cubberley, Briggs, Finney, Judd, 
Snedden, Thorndike, Horn, Charters, Bobbitt, Counts, Rugg, Bode, 
and Kilpatrick. Incidentally, 8 of the 17 are at Columbia University, 
3 at Chicago, 2 at Ohio State, 1 each at Leland Stanford, Minnesota, 
Iowa, and New York University. It is also interesting to note in 
passing the geographical distribution of the institutions with which 
these seventeen distinguished educators are connected. Not one insti- 
tution in New England is represented, not one in a state on the 
Atlantic Seaboard, with the exception of New York, not one in the 
entire South or Southeast, and only one in the Far West. Three of 
the individuals are, however, southerners. Kilpatrick is a Georgian, 
and Briggs and Horne are North Carolinians. These facts as to the 
persons selected and the geographical distribution of institutions with 
which they are associated are cited not at all in criticism of Mr. 


Woelfel’s selection, but rather because they offer an opportunity for 


a bit of reflection and speculation. It goes without saying that his 
list is not intended to be definitive. 

Mr. Woelfel has analyzed their philosophies, stated their attitudes 
and beliefs as reflected in their writings, pointed out in concise man- 
ner wherein they agree or disagree, noted the distinctive contributions 
of each and boldly placed each in his appropriate niche in a hall of 
fame which is lighted by the philosophy of Kilpatrick. One suspects 

* Molders of the American Mind: A Critical Review of the Social Attitudes of Seven 


teen Leaders in American Education, by Norman Woelfel. Columbia University Press. 
New York, 1933. xii + 304 pages. Price $3.00. 
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that some of these notables may perhaps be a bit restive at times with 
Mr. Woelfel’s interpretation and appraisal. But that fact, if indeed 
it be a fact, in no way detracts from the value of the book. It may, 
in fact, enhance its value. Whether, indeed, the notables whose minds 
he has dissected would in all instances be willing to accept his crit- 
icism as valid or his appraisals as just may not be important. Each 
has made and is now making constructive contributions that will 
continue to mold and enlighten the minds of men as they “face more 
squarely than they have done in the past the fundamental issues of 
social life and human destiny as they apply to the American scene 
and to the problems of education.” The reader lays the volume down 
with the feeling that the author has striven to be perfectly fair in 
his treatment and just in his appraisal. He has, in fact, performed a 
difficult task, and he has done it skillfully, competently, construc- 
tively, and with a courage that is as frank as it is sincere. 

The four divisions of the book are: Section I—“Some Implica- 
tions of Contemporary Social Change” ; Section II—“Analysis of the 
Viewpoints of American Educators”; Section I1]—‘“Interpretative 
Criticism of the Viewpoints of American Educators” ; Section IV— 
“Suggestive Strategic Considerations for American Educators.” An 
Appendix, Bibliographies, and an Index are included. 

This is indeed an admirable piece of analytical and critical writing 
by a master of a highly refined style that is incisive, dynamic, elegant. 
Here is a timely book that students of education can ill afford to 
overlook. 





BREVARD COLLEGE AND ITS NEW PRESIDENT 


The election, on March 5, of Eugene J. Coltrane as President of 
Brevard College was hailed with genuine satisfaction by Mr. Col- 
trane’s many friends and former co-workers in North Carolina. 
Brevard College is a co-educational junior college located at Brevard, 
North Carolina, and is operated under the auspices of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Last year three schools under Methodist auspices 
—Brevard Institute, Weaver College located in Buncombe County, 
and Rutherford College located in Burke County,—were merged into 
one institution which now becomes Brevard Junior College. 

Mr. Coltrane did his undergraduate work at Guilford College and 
later pursued graduate studies at the University of North Carolina 
and at Harvard University. 

On graduating from Guilford College he took up high school 
teaching. He has served with distinction as superintendent of 
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schools in his native county of Randolph, as Principal of the James- 
town High School in Guilford County, as Superintendent of the 
Roanoke Rapids Public Schools, and as Superintendent of the Salis- 
bury City Schools, which position he resigned three years ago to 
accept a position with the National Education Association. For the 
past two years he has been a representative on the National Com- 
mittee on Education by Radio with headquarters in Washington, 
D. C. Before leaving North Carolina Mr. Coltrane served as Pres- 
ident of the North Carolina Education Association. Since going to 
Washington his work has taken him to practically every state in the 
Union and into all types of institutions. This experience has afforded 
him an excellent opportunity to form a first-hand acquaintance with 
modern trends and practices in education, and he is the type of man 
to profit by such experience. Although no authentic information is 


available as to what type of institution the church purposes to make 


of Brevard, rumor says that it is the intention of the trustees to 
Berea type. If this be true, and Coltrane’s 


election would tend to confirm the rumor, it certainly has under its 


develop it into one of the 


new President a challenging opportunity to make a distinctive con- 
tribution to the educational development of western North Carolina. 
And Coltrane has the training, the vision, and the ability to make 
such a dream an actuality. 





CURRICULUM CONFERENCE 

There met in Raleigh on February 16 an educational conference 
called by Dr. A. T. Allen, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
for the purpose of considering in a preliminary way two major ques- 
tions: (1) What can the schools do to serve the present? and (2) 
what place do they have in shaping the future? Constructive crit- 
icisms and suggestions for curriculum revision were invited from 
“every collective group” in the state, and practically everyone re- 
sponded by sending a representative. Some of the speakers offered 
excellent suggestions, and all were requested to give the matter 
further serious consideration in their local organizations and to ap- 
point committees to formulate recommendations and to cooperate 
with the central committee. Another such meeting will be held in 
about six months. 

Governor Ehringhaus opened the meeting with an impressive 
address and was followed by Dr. A. T. Allen who made an excellent 
presentation of the project to be undertaken. Then came the re- 
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marks and suggestions of the various representatives. Thus the cur- 
riculum study was launched which will extend over a period of two 
years. 


AN HISTORIC DECLARATION 


On February 13, 1902, there was held in the Governor’s Office in 
Raleigh a notable conference on education in North Carolina. It was 
notable because it was the initial move in Governor Charles B. Ay- 
cock’s campaign of universal education. Because of its historical 
interest we are reproducing in this issue the “Declaration Against 
Illiteracy” which issued from that meeting. 


HIGH SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS 


The report of the Committee on High School Text-books will be 
presented to the State Board of Education on March 10. The com- 
mittee has been busy since December examining texts in the Social 
Studies which have been submitted by the publishers for use in the 
high schools for the next five years. The committee is charged with 
the responsibility of selecting “a multiple list not exceeding three” 
for each subject from which the State Board of Education will 
choose one for basal use. The committee will not report on supple- 
mentary material until after the State Board makes an adoption. 





DEMOCRACY ON TRIAL 


r 
[HE only reason we have been able to succeed as a de- 


mocracy is because the public has been well informed and 
educated. We will reap the same harvest as have other 
countries in which democracy died, if we let fall the level 
of education and intelligence as we are in danger of doing 


today.—GeorcE F. Zook, U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
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THE V ALUE OF PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING IN EDUCATION* 


INCLUDING A REVIEW OF THE A. A. U. P. BULLETIN ON REQUIRED 
CoursEs IN EDUCATION 


By W. R. Smiru, F. P. O’Brien, anv E. E. BAytes 
A Committee of the School of Education of the University of Kansas 


ROGRESS in Education is impeded by the inertia of the thoughtless, by 

the enormous momentum of traditional practice, and by a confusing failure 
of many sincere persons to grasp the deeper human implications of Education in 
a democracy. These conditions can be changed only by intelligently conceived, 
well-organized, and effectively taught studies of educational practices and 
problems on the part of those responsible for our educatienal welfare. 

The report herewith submitted was written with the hope that it would help 
to correct some current misconceptions and mis-statements with reference to 
the training of teachers. It has attempted also to define more clearly the goals 
towards which the Schools of Education are striving and their efforts to lift 
Education to the status of a recognized profession —R. A. ScHWwEGLER, Dean, 
School of Education, University of Kansas. 


4 | \HE report prepared by the committee of the American Asso- 


ciation of University Professors on Required Courses in Edu- 
cation and published in the bulletin of the association for March, 
1933, seems to the undersigned to have rendered a service to pro- 
fessional education by again calling attention to two of the prime 
requisites of a good teacher. These requisites are: (1) he must know 
the content that he is to teach; (2) he must know how to teach it. 
(The need of adapting or changing the content in compliance with 
changing social demands, and the training required for teachers in 
meeting such needs, were given no recognition.) Since the two 
types of training indicated are essential for effective teaching, it 
may be granted that inadequacy in either will constitute a serious 
deficiency in a teacher. It may also be granted that inadequacy in 
either, or both, of these requisites is frequently found in persons who 
have what is presumably an optimum number of semester hours of 
college credit. It seems profitless, therefore, to argue as to which of 
two essentials is the more essential, or to assume that quantity can be 
made a substitute for quality in either subject knowledge or pro- 

fessional training. 
It is cause for regret that a Committee which deserves commenda- 


* Reprinted by permission from the University of Kansas Bulletin of Education, Special 
Number, December, 1933. 
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tion for undertaking the difficult and important task of finding 
what is wrong in the professional training of high school teachers 
employed fallacious technique, partial treatment and unwarranted 
generalizations to an extent which deprives the report of any con- 
siderable merit. Particularly unfortunate is the fact that so distin- 
guished an organization has accepted and sponsored a report which 


discredits itself. Some of its specific deficiencies deserve attention. 

1. The report presents generalizations reached by the Com- 

mittee on the basis of only 83 questionnaire replies from principals 
of private secondary schools—there were 2760 such schools in 
the United States in 1930—and from 391 high school teachers, 
not stating how many of these were in private high schools. In 
1930, there were 81,969 high school teachers employed in the nine 
states from which were received the 391 teacher replies. The 
sampling, therefore, was only .47 of one per cent. But the con- 
clusion of the Committee that “12 hours in professional training 
is ample” was based largely on the replies of only 131 of these 
teachers—a sampling of .16 of one per cent. 

2. It omitted entirely the principals of public secondary 
schools, of which there were in 1930 more than 22,000 in the 
United States. Furthermore, it ignored a poll of its members 
taken in 1923 by the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools in which 845 high school principals voted by a 
large majority to replace 11 hours of required professional train- 
ing by 15 hours. 

3. The report of the Committee distorted the restricted data 
which it gathered, as though to make them conform to prede- 
termined conclusions. The evidence presented by the Committee 
from its questionnaire inquiry gives no warrant to its conclusion 
that a maximum of 12 semester hours is ample for the beginning 
teacher. Although the mean number of hours of professional 
training suggested by the high school teachers as ‘adequate’ was 
15.1, the Committee, by using the returns pertaining only to the 
A.B. group of teachers and by discarding the upper ten per cent 
of the 146 in this tabulation (15 cases—for hours above 21), 
secured a mean of 13 hours. Then, from this mean it simply sub- 
tracted 1 hour to secure the 12 hours which it recommends. Had 
the Committee, influenced by a different and equally justifiable 
prejudice, discarded the frequencies for hours below 10 in the 
same table and for the same group, a mean of 16.7 hours would 
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have been secured. In addition to this fallacious interpretation of 


data, some of the terms employed were juggled most peculiarly. 


Having asked teachers to designate ‘adequate’ (presumably 
minimum) hours and ‘profitable’ hours of training in education, 
the Committee presented a misstated minimum as if it were a 
maximum. The mean number of hours that the same teachers 
had designated as ‘profitable’ was actually 19.6, which is 7.6 hours 
more than the Committee’s maximum. 

4. The Committee’s report makes no mention of the probable 
influence of the selective factors resulting from the fact that 
replies were tabulated from fewer than 22 per cent of the teachers 
receiving the questionnaire. Only incidentally were the selective 
influences due to hostile attitudes established in many students 
before taking courses in education even suggested in the report. 
In 16 pages of quoted “remarks” in the mimeographed report, 
the statement is made or implied repeatedly that ‘teachers are 
born, not made’—as though the inheritance factor in teaching 
were different from the inheritance factor in other professions. 

5. If the Committee’s data had warranted the conclusion that 
teachers feel dissatisfied with their professional training, - there 
are at least three possible remedies, although only one is suggested 
in its report. The report presumes that to restrict or discontinue 
education courses is the only solution. The other two possibilities, 
(a) to improve or vitalize existing courses, and (b) to add other 
courses intended to deal with inadequacies in present offerings, 
were not considered nor even mentioned. 

6. The partial treatment which characterizes the report is 
found also in the apparent assumption that one of the purposes of 
professional training—to import knowledge and to improve tech- 
nical skills—is the only purpose. Even were this the only pur- 
pose, perhaps the requirement for a teachers’ certificate, repre- 
senting the equivalent of one semester of work in a 12 to 16 year 
period of training in subject matter, would not seem excessive. 
Indefensible as is the employment of many teachers who lack 
breadth of culture, no evidence has been offered to indicate that 
this lack would be corrected by reducing the small amount of 
professional training now required. 


The preceding paragraphs point out the inadequate data, faulty 


analysis, and naive generalizations which characterize the report that 
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is under discussion. In simple fairness to a subject of such impor- 
tance, the remainder of this paper is an attempt to present and clarify 
those functions and accomplishments of professional training in 
education which were given little or no attention in the Committee’s 
report.! 

There are at least three generally recognized purposes of all pro- 
fessional training : 


I. To impart professional knowledge and improve technical 
skills. 

II. To advance knowledge in the field by critical examination 
of values, by experimentation and other research. 

III. To promote professional standards, improve professional 
relationships and develop professional leadership in the field of 
service represented. 


A fourth purpose, which seems to apply uniquely to the profes- 
sional training of teachers, should be added to the three which are 
common to the professions. It is: 


IV. To develop in the prospective teacher the attitude and 
understanding required for making the successive adaptations in 
curriculum and teaching procedure which will be needed to meet 
changing social demands and to bring about a progressive im- 
provement of the social order. 


I. With reference to the professional education of teachers the 
first purpose listed above has been briefly discussed in connection 
with the Committee’s report. 


II. In the teacher training field critical study, experimentation 
and other research have already made many important contributions. 
The participation of classroom teachers in these accomplishments has 


been indispensable. Every subject, every level of advancement and 
every unit in the organization of the school has its problems. These 
problems must be investigated competently and sympathetically if 
they are to be solved. Effective participation of large numbers of 
teachers in solving these problems is highly desirable. What values 
the teacher would seek, what instruments he would use, what effi- 
ciency he would accept are of vital import with reference to the out- 
comes of schooling. A brief review of selected contributions which 

1The Committee’s suggestion, in conclusion 4, that other general courses in education 


belong in graduate work could hardly be understood to include recognition of these func- 
tions. 
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experimentation and other research have made to teaching should 
provide convincing evidence of their value in the training of teachers. 
Many other contributions, creditable to the mass of trained teachers 
as much as to individual leaders, may not seem less important than 
those which are presented here, but brevity demands a sampling 
rather than an extended presentation. 


1. In curriculum reconstruction, much non-vital and tradi- 
tionally inherited content has been eliminated as critical analysis 
has disclosed that such elements lacked social utility or other im- 
portant values. Portions of subjects have been eliminated, new 
subjects added and better articulation of subjects sought. A shift 
of major emphasis from subject matter to student growth has ac- 
companied this transition. Even with notable success achieved, 
curriculum reconstruction may be regarded as scarcely more than 
well started. 

2. As a result of scientific studies the teaching of reading has 
been transformed and given increased effectiveness. No longer 
is the rote technique of the a, b, c method employed. Reading 
rate, comprehension, reading attitude and the amount of reading 
done by pupils have been much affected by this transformation of 
emphasis and achievement. When taught as well as we now 


know how to teach it, reading is probably the best taught subject 
in the course of study. But much need exists for the extension 


of these results and for their application to securing more effective 
reading and study procedure by high school students and later by 
adults. 


3. Both the changed content and the changed emphasis which 
make arithmetic a more vitalized and useful school subject have 
resulted from critical analyses of social needs, child nature and 
teaching effectiveness. Much dead wood, such as partial pay- 
ments, cube root and useless fractions, has been eliminated ; while 
social utility, arithmetical insight and accepted standards of per- 
formance have been given more consideration. New and better 
text books, as well as workbooks and other teaching devices, have 
been provided in response to a demand coming in part from the 
more progressive classroom teachers. The percentage of elemen- 
tary school time devoted to arithmetic has been reduced more 
than 50 per cent without discoverable loss in results obtained. 
Many changes comparable to these have also been made in the 
mathematics of the junior and senior high schools. 
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4. A far-reaching development of what may be called a crit- 
ical and experimental attitude has taken place on the part of 
teachers who have received adequate training and who possess 
some degree of professional outlook. Rigid questioning of educa- 
tional values and minute analyses of life activities have clarified 
and revised school objectives. Various studies of these objectives 
by national, state and local groups of teachers have been pub- 
lished and have resulted in better adjustment of school work to 
student needs. Laboratory teaching in such subjects as English 
and history, the unit organization of instruction as in contracts or 
projects, the codrdination of social and manual activities with 
book instruction and numerous other deviations from formal 
practice are employed by large numbers of teachers—and with 


significant success. Teachers have learned to question many 


formal practices which have not been well substantiated, such as 
extensive memorizing of rules, unrestricted note book work and 
a rigid teacher prescription of pupil conduct. Testing these prac- 
tices critically and experimentally, they find more effective teach- 
ing procedures which, in turn, may be subjected to further 
criticism in discussion with fellow teachers. 

5. Finding the conventional organization of subjects unsuited 
to pupils in the earlier high school years, teachers have revised 
and readapted these offerings in a form more appropriate to the 
ages involved. The outcome has provided better integrated 
courses in physical science, mathematics, English, and social 
science which are presented as general science, general math- 
ematics, etc. Successful orientation courses in junior and senior 
high school preceded their later introduction into the college cur- 
riculum. Socialized instruction, home rooms and other organiza- 
tional activities are further successful adaptations which have 
grown out of constructive efforts to improve the teaching out- 
come. It is probable, too, that guidance activities (social, voca- 
tional, educational) have until recently been developed far more 
successfully in the high school than in the college. \Whatever 
success has been achieved in high school or college may be 
credited chiefly to the training of teachers for doing guidance 
work, 

6. Improvement in school plant and equipment has been ex- 
tensive and impressive. Much of it has been based on careful 
measurement, experimentation and successful experience. The 
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standards applied with reference to lighting, ventilation, safety, 
study facilities and school furniture, as well as the adaptations of 
school plant to changes in the content of instruction, are notable 
examples of such improvement. The development and improve- 
ment of school libraries and their service in promoting more 
effective study procedure are likewise significant accomplish- 
ments. 


III. The third purpose of professional training listed above in- 
cludes three phases. These will be discussed separately. 
1. Professional standards include: various educational re- 
quirements set up as a test for recruits, selective devices used as 
a basis for promotions and improvement during service, condi- 
tions of tenure, and the economic factors connected with pro- 
fessional service. In the established professions the raising of 
professional standards is largely determined from within. Physi- 
cians have long kept their standards advancing by reason of their 
ability to fix the terms of a license to practice, the requirements 
for entrance to medical schools, the nature and extent of pro- 
fessional courses, and the novitiate into medical practice. Sim- 
ilar dominance with reference to standards has been exercised in 
law, the ministry, and some other fieids of specialized service. 

In contrast, teachers have exercised little control over the con- 
ditions under which their service must be rendered. Certificates 
to teach have been so easy to obtain that they are of little selective 
value. Until recently, teachers have considered themselves tem- 
porary employees and have been dealt with as such. Consequently, 
they have tended to take an indifferent or at best merely a ten- 
tative attitude toward general educational problems. Lack of pro- 
fessional standards and professional spirit unfits them for de- 
veloping a virile professional organization. With the advent of 
more adequate professional training of its members teaching be- 
gan to assume more of the status of a profession. By segregating 
prospective teachers into professional groups, comparable to law 
and medical school groups, the building up of a genuine profes- 
sional spirit capable of advancing educational standards becomes 
possible. 

2. The improvement of professional relationships is likewise 
dependent upon specialized training. Effective organization of 
professional workers requires a stabilized personnel. Without 
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such an organization no worthwhile code of ethics can be form- 
ulated and enforced. It is the long period of professional training 
which prepares the prospective physician for accepting the oath 
of Hippocrates, for assuming membership in medical societies and 
responsibility for meeting the varied calls for medical service. 
Lacking the group solidarity that characterizes the better estab- 
lished professions, teachers have been unable to protect each other 
from unfair treatment by the public, or to protect the public by 
disqualifying incompetent and unworthy teachers. Only mature 
training in professional school groups can be expected to instil in 
the mass of teachers the will and the professional ideals necessary 
to prevent many of the cheaper practices which have too fre- 
quently characterized the relations of teachers to each other and 
to the public. 

3. Preparing teachers for leadership in education implies de- 
veloping an understanding on their part of the social services, 
institutional relationships and technical problems involved in pro- 
fessional practice and sufficient professional motivation to make 
teachers feel themselves responsible for the direction of educa- 
tional machinery. In the management of such an extensive, 
costly and complex institution as the school, this professional 


leadership is particularly needed. The school is one of our largest 
governmental enterprises; hence, intricate and important legisla- 
tion is necessary. It is one of our biggest business concerns; 
hence, it needs careful and intelligent financing. It performs one 


of our most delicate and significant community services; hence, 
the public needs continuous enlightenment concerning curriculum 
changes, plant expansions, and other needs and problems. With- 
out the technical training necessary to give prestige teachers have 
been able to exercise so little professional leadership that our 
school legislation has become a patchwork of crudely drawn 
statutes, and our public school development has been an unsys- 
tematized groping toward efficiency. Only professional training 
of teachers can be expected to lead to such direction of public 
education as will maintain systematic educational progress. 


IV. Peculiarly characteristic of the teaching profession is the 
purpose not alone to develop in teachers a comprehensive insight into 
the changing relationships of school and society but also to prepare 
them to direct the various phases of school training toward social 
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improvement. When school training was confined largely to static 
subject matter, given as cultural stimulus to the selected few, educa- 
tional problems were simple and teacher training could be treated as 
a by-product of general education. Now, the public school is used by 
civilized nations as a leading agency for promoting general social 
welfare. From this fact comes a special responsibility upon those in 
the teaching profession to counteract exploitative propaganda on the 
one hand and narrow indoctrination on the other. In our complex 
civilization struggling toward democracy the various types of educa- 
tion in the school, as vocational, cultural, civic, recreational, moral 
and physical, must continuously be given balance and proportion. 
The constant revaluation of end products and social outcomes of 
school training requires not merely general intelligence but critical 
technical study. General education, regardless of its amount, pro- 
vides the prospective teacher with little direct preparation for dealing 
with such specialized problems. Only as professional schools of edu- 
cation succeed in giving to the mass of teachers the needed social 
insight, problem-solving professional attitude and vision of a school 
regime directed specifically toward an improvement of the social 
order can the public school be made to function as a consistent agency 
of progress. 

To accomplish the purposes of professional education in a field 
where relations are as complicated as they are in education is a long 
and arduous task. That some duplication is necessary for increasing 
the effectiveness of learning in any field is well recognized. The 
repetition of the same terms in different relationships and for dif- 
ferent emphasis, however, does not constitute duplication. Some 
overlapping is inevitable in relatively new fields of instruction in 
which readjustments are still taking place and where subject matters 
have not been completely sifted through extended experience. This 
fact is evident in such academic fields as English and social sciences 
as compared with mathematics or Latin. Students in well established 
professional schools, as medicine and engineering, for example, 
testify to duplication and overlapping in their courses. It is signif- 
icant, too, that the beginners rather than more maturely trained 
students are the ones who complain most of duplication in education. 

Likewise, since teaching skills are built up through cumulative 
tradition and practice, the newer professional and academic courses 
in every field tend to suffer from lack of sifted materials and logical 


(Continued on page 109) 
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DECLARATION AGAINST ILLITERACY* 


ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE oF NortH CAROLINA, By CONFERENCE OF 
Epucators, HELD IN THE GOVERNOR'S OFFICE, IN RALEIGH, 
FEBRUARY 13, 1902. THe NAMES or THE SIGNERS 


P*: JFOUNDLY convinced of the prophetic wisdom of the dec- 
laration of the Fathers, made at Halifax in 1776, that “Religion, 
morality, and knowledge being necessary to good government, schools 
and the means of education shall forever be encouraged”; and cog- 
nizant of the full meaning of that recent constitutional enactment 
which debars from the privilege of the suffrage, after 1908, all per- 
sons who can not read and write; and relying on the patriotism and 
foresight of North Carolinians to deal with a great question which 
vitally concerns the material and social welfare of themselves and 
their posterity, we, in an educational conference assembled in the city 
of Raleigh, this February 13, 1902, are moved to make the following 
declaration of educational facts and principles: 

1. To-day, more fully than at any other time in our past history, 
do North Carolinians recognize the overshadowing necessity of uni- 
versal education in the solution of those problems which a free 
government must solve in perpetuating its existence. 

No free government has ever found any adequate means of 
universal education except in free public schools, open to all, sup- 
ported by the taxes of all its citizens, where every child regardless of 
condition in life or circumstance of fortune, may receive that oppor- 
tunity for training into social service which the constitutions of this 
and other great States and the age demand. 

3. We realize that our State has reached the constitutional limit 
of taxation for the rural schools, that she has made extra appro- 
priations to lengthen the term of these schools to eighty days in the 
year. We realize, too, that the four months’ term now provided is 
inadequate, for the reason that more than 20,000,000 children of 
school age in the United States outside of North Carolina are now 
provided an average of 145 days of school out of every 365; that 
the teachers of these children are paid an average salary of $48 a 
month, while the teachers of the children of North Carolina are paid 
hardly $25 a month, thus securing for all the children of our sister 
States more efficient training for the duties of life. And we realize 
that, according to the latest census report and the report of the United 
States Commissioner of Education, for every man, woman and child 


* Reprinted from the biennial Report of the Superintendent of er Instruction of 
North Carolina for the years 1900-1901 and 1901 and 1902, pages LXVII-LXX. 
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of its population, the country at large is spending $2.83 for the educa- 
tion of its children, while North Carolina is spending barely 67 cents ; 
that the country at large is spending on an average of $20.29 for 
every pupil enrolled in its public schools, while North Carolina is 
spending only $3 or $4, the smallest amount expended by any State 
in the Union. And still further do we realize that the average 
amount spent for the education of every child of school age in the 
United States is approximately $9.50, while North Carolina is spend- 
ing $1.78. 

These facts should arouse our pride and our patriotism, and lead 
us to inquire whether the future will not hold this generation re- 
sponsible for the perpetuation of conditions that have resulted in the 
multiplicity of small school districts, inferior school houses, poorly 
paid teachers, and necessarily poor teaching; that have resulted in 
twenty white illiterates out of every 100 white population over ten 
years of age; in generally poor and poorly paid supervision of the 
expenditure of our meagre school funds and of the teaching done in 
our schools ; and, finally, in that educational indifference which is the 
chief cause of the small average daily attendance of about 50 pupils 
out of every 100 enrolled in our public schools. 

We believe the future will hold us responsible for the perpetua- 
tion of these unfavorable conditions, and, therefore, we conceive it 


to be the patriotic, moral and religious duty of this generation of 


North Carolinians to set about in earnest to find the means by which 
all our children can receive that education which will give them equal 
opportunities with the children of other sections of our common 
country. 

4. Viewing our educational problems and conditions in the light 
of educational history and experience, we declare it to be our firm 
conviction that the next step forward for North Carolina, in educa- 
tion, is to provide more money for her country public schools, making 
possible the consolidation of small school districts, the professional 
teacher, and skilled supervision of the expenditure of all school 
funds and of the teaching done in the schools. 

The history of the adoption of the principle of local self help by 
our 35 graded school towns and cities must surely be an inspiration 
and an example to every village and rural community in North Caro- 
lina. Those towns and cities have adopted the only means at hand 
for the adequate education of their children. In adopting this prin- 
ciple, local taxation, they secured, first, adequate school funds; sec- 
ond, competent supervision ; third, skilled teachers. Lacking any one 
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of this educational trinity no community has ever yet succeeded in 
establishing the means of complete education for its children. 

Those 35 towns and cities within our borders have followed the 
lead of other sections of the United States in adopting first the means 
of education, local taxation. The fact that 69 per cent of the total 
school fund of this Union is now raised by local taxes, while North 
Carolina raises only 14 per cent of her funds by that means, and lags 
behind all her sister States in every phase of public education, has 
both its lesson and its warning. 

5. Remembering that in the last year nearly thirty communities 
in North Carolina, some of them distinctly rural, have adopted the 
principle of local taxation for schools, we think this time most auspi- 
cious to urge a general movement of all our educational forces in that 
direction, and, therefore, we appeal to all patriotic North Carolinians, 
men and women, who love their State, and especially that part of 
their State which is worth more than. all its timber, lands, mines, and 
manufacturing plants, to band themselves together under the leader- 
ship of our “Educational Governor” and the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, aided by the Southern Education Board, to carry 
forward the work of local taxation and better schools, to the end 
that every child within our borders may have the opportunity to fit 
himself for the duties of citizenship and social service. 

And, finally, heartily believing in the Christlikeness of this work 
of bringing universal education to all the children of North Carolina, 
we confidently rely on the full codperation of all the churches of the 
State, whose work is so near the hearts of all the people, and, there- 
fore appeal to the pulpit to inculcate the supreme duty of universal 
education. 

Charles B. Aycock, Governor of North Carolina. 

T. F. Toon, Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

John Duckett. 

Charles D. McIver, President State Normal and Industrial Col- 

lege. 

F. P. Venable, President University of North Carolina. 

George T. Winston, President College of Agr. and Mechanic 

Arts. 

Charles E. Taylor, President Wake Forest College. 

Edwin Mims, Trinity College. 

Henry Louis Smith, President Davidson College. 

Chas. H. Mebane, President Catawba College. 

J. O. Atkinson, Elon College. 
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T. D. Bratton, President St. Mary’s College. 

R. T. Vann, President Baptist Female University. 
. L. Hobbs, President Guilford College. 

~& 
B. 


Vardell, President Red Springs Seminary. 

. B. Carlyle, Wake Forest College. 

. L. Kesler, Baptist Female University. 

. Y. Joyner, The State Normal and Industrial College. 

. H. Hill, College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 

.. W. Crawford, Jr., Rutherford College. 
J. I. Foust, The State Normal and Industrial College. 
M. C. S. Noble, University of North Carolina. 
Henry Jerome Stockard, Peace Institute. 
F. P. Hobgood, President of Oxford Seminary. 
Robert Bingham, Bingham School. 
J. A. Holt, Oak Ridge Institute. 
Hugh Morson, Raleigh Male Academy. 
D. Matt Thompson, Superintendent Statesville Public School. 
C. L. Coon, Superintendent Salisbury Public Schools. 
E. P. Moses, Superintendent Raleigh Public Schools. 
R. J. Tighe, Superintendent Asheville Public Schools. 
T. R. Foust, Superintendent Goldsboro Public Schools. 
E. P. Mangum, Superintendent Wilson Public Schools. 
E. C. Brooks, Superintendent Monroe Public Schools. 
Alexander Graham, Superintendent Charlotte Public Schools. 
Frank H. Curtiss, Superintendent Burlington Public Schools. 
Harry Howell, Superintendent Washington Public Schools. 
W. D. Carmichael, Durham Public Schools. 
W. S. Long, County Superintendent of Alamance. 
J. A. Anthony, County Superintendent of Cleveland. 
J. A. Butler, County Superintendent of Iredell. 
J. E. Ray, Supt. of the School for the Deaf, Dumb and Blind. 
E. McK. Goodwin, Superintendent of the N. C. School for the 

Deaf. 
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The English Column 


Conducted by Preston C. FARRAR 








“CURRENT ENGLISH USAGE” 


O DOUBT most teachers of English are more or less familiar 
with Current English Usage, a monograph published by the 


National Council of Teachers of English about a year ago. The 
studies in punctuation and usage contained in the book were begun 
by Mr. Sterling A. Leonard and completed after his death by his 
associates. I find that the impressions which I received on my first 
reading of the monograph are only strengthened by subsequent ex- 
aminations of it, and as some of the matters that I have observed 
about it seem to have been overlooked by other reviewers, I wish to 
call attention to them while the book is still fresh in the minds of the 
public. 

The purpose and general plan of the undertaking were admirable 
—to find out through a rather elaborate questionnaire the actual prac- 
tice of the present day in punctuation and usage both in America and 
in Great Britain. The study undoubtedly does throw a good deal of 
light upon these matters, but one cannot help regretting that it has 
fallen so far short of what it might have accomplished and that its 
value is considerably lessened by the apparent absence of a disin- 
terested attitude in the person or persons who have stated and dis- 
cussed the conclusions drawn from the evidence. 

The first question that naturally arises in the mind of the reader 
of a piece of investigation of this kind is, who are the judges whose 
opinions are to decide the questions of punctuation and usage to be 
considered? In the matter of punctuation, I think it is generally 
admitted that the controlling principle should be economy of the 
reader’s attention. Who, then, is best qualified to determine whether 
the reader’s attention is or is not economized by a particular practice 
in punctuation? Certainly. the reader himself. But who are the 
judges in the present investigation? Fifty-four book publishers, 
twenty-three magazines, and sixty-seven newspapers. Any readers? 
None at all, as readers. Nor are there any writers, or teachers of 
writing or of literature, interpreters of the written word. Only pub- 
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lishers, and of these nearly half are publishers of newspapers. But 
are not these publishers the best judges of what their readers need? 


How many readers, annoyed by the unsatisfactory punctuation in their 


newspapers ever inform the publishers of their annoyance? On the 
other hand publishers think they can save money, and typists and 
typesetters can save themselves trouble, by leaving out as much punc- 
tuation as possible and using small letters instead of capitals. How 
often in reading a paper as good even as the New York Times I have 
been annoyed and compelled to reread because the comma which 
should have marked the end of the first main clause in a compound 
sentence has been omitted! The belief is current, whether justified 
or not, that typesetters really determine the punctuation of our news- 
papers. At any rate the reader has no voice in a matter which ought 
to concern him more than anybody else. 

In the choice of newspapers there is evidence of the same ques- 
tionable judgment on the part of the investigators. A single paper, 
the New York World, is the only representative of the five largest 
cities in the country; but Key West and Wichita Falls, Texas, and 
Enid, Oklahoma, and Eugene, Oregon, each have their vote—four to 
one for New York City and to none at all for Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Detroit, and Cleveland. 

Again questionable judgment has been shown in the choice of 
expressions and illustrative sentences submitted to the judges. Why 
carry on an elaborate investigation to prove that the following ex- 


pressions are established as good usage ? 


It was I that broke the vase. 

Why pursue a vain hope? 

It behooves them to take action at once. 
You had better stop that foolishness. 
This is a man I used to know. 


This was the reason why he went home. 


Or why get the opinions of 229 judges and manipulate them through 
a formula (Little sigma equals the square root of big sigma x? over 
N, where little sigma is the S. D., big sigma x? is the sum of the 
squares of the deviations, etc., etc.) to prove that the following are 
illiterate ? 


They swang their partners in the reel. 
He did noble. 
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Just set down and rest awhile. 
Ain't that just like a man? 
I must go and lay down. I laid down. 
Hadn't you ought to ask your mother? 
I wish he hadn’t of come. 
That there rooster is a fighter. 
He won't leave me come in. 
And many more of the same kind! 


Some of the sentences chosen for punctuation are unsatisfactory 
because they do not call unmistakably for the application of a prin- 
ciple but involve elements that make the application of the principle 
doubtful or suggest a different principle. Sometimes this fact is ap- 
parently lost sight of in the comment, and the example is treated as 
if it were representative. 

The entire study is needlessly complicated by the use of an intri- 
cate statistical technique which is quite unintelligible to 99 per cent 
of the persons for whom the study was intended. But of course, 
no current educational investigation would consider itself respectable 
without this elaborate decoration. In this instance it is difficult to 
see how it is of any real use whatever. 

In reporting on matters of usage the editors have taken great 
pains to arrange expressions in the order of their acceptability—first, 
to the linguists ; second, to the different groups of judges; and third, 
to all judges taken together. The order of acceptability is of little 
interest to teachers of English. What they wish to know is the vote, 
the number of judges who approve and the number of judges who 
condemn an expression. But nowhere in the study will they find the 
total vote, and they will find the vote by groups only on a summary 
ballot sheet at the end of the book, where the expressions are not 
given but are referred to by number. All this is annoyingly incon- 
venient. 

In its first presentation of the expressions under consideration the 
committee gives the rank of each expression and labels it established, 


disputable, or illiterate according to the judgment of the 30 “lin- 
guists.’ 
called established; if 75 per cent oppose it, it is illiterate; otherwise 
it is disputable. 

As this evaluation of the expressions is the first and most prom- 
inent and perhaps the only one that the reader will consider, and as 


If 75 per cent of the linguists approve an expression, it is. 
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the list giving the opinions of all the judges is clearly subordinated 
to it, it is evident that the committee in effect accepts the judgments 
of the linguists and discards those of the 200 other judges. One 
almost wonders whether it was worth while to put the 200 to the 
trouble of answering the questionnaire. 

It is regrettable that a better balanced committee of judges on 
usage was not selected and the consensus of their opinions accepted, 
if any opinions were to be accepted. The judges consisted of 30 
linguists, 6 of them European; 30 editors, 1 of them British; 22 
authors, 3 British; 19 business men; and about 150 American 
teachers. The opinions of the different groups often disagree, 
those of the linguists differing more widely from the rest than 
those of any other group. The result in so far as it affects the 
plan of the committee to label all expressions, is confusing. For in- 
stance, the sentence, “One rarely likes to do as he is told,” although 
approved by the whole committee by a vote of more than seven to 
one, is rated disputable because the linguists approve it only 21 to 10, 
or hardly more than 2 to 1. Likewise, the sentence, “He went right 
home and told his father,” approved by the general vote of 176 to 31, 
or nearly 6 to 1, is classed as disputable because 9 of 30 linguists 
bject to it. Perhaps one reason for these differences is the fact 
that 20 per cent of the linguists are foreign, while only about 2 per 
cent of the other judges are from outside the United States. 

But even more objectionable and certainly less excusable than 
the shortcomings already pointed out is the attitude shown by the 
editors of the book in their introduction, conclusion, and incidental 
comments. It is not an attitude of scientific disinterestedness that 
would lead to presentation of the facts just as they are, but one of 
evident desire to establish opinions already held. The editors become 
special pleaders, sometimes making statements that are clearly mis- 
leading, and sometimes actually misstating the facts of the record. 
Here, for instance, is the editors’ comment on the use of the comma 
in compound sentences: “There is only a weak majority for the 
comma before and in the compound sentence of simple clauses either 
long or short.” The vote for the comma between short clauses is 14 
for to 8 against, but on the one example giving moderately long 
clauses the vote is 22 for the comma against 2 for no punctuation— 
hardly a weak majority. Again in the Foreword which is signed by 
Ruth Mary Weeks of Kansas City, the writer says, “For them (the 
judges) farther and further are synonymous, and so are shall and 
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will.” The statement in regard to shall and will is absolutely un- 
justified. The three poorly chosen sentences illustrating uses of shall 
and will are quite inadequate to determine anything about these 
forms. The first example does not test the question of sha!l or will 
at all, but the question of whether the verb should agree with the 
nearest member of a compound subject. The vote on the second 
example, “I will probably come a little late,’ marked disputable, 
certainly does not prove that the judges regard will in this case as 
synonymous with shall, for only 9 out of 146 consider it good literary 
usage. Neither does it prove which word they would use in more 
clear-cut first person examples. The third example, “Will you be at 
the Browns’ this evening?” if properly interpreted, follows the rule; 
?” Other 
uses of shall and will, which would be necessary to prove the editor’s 


for it clearly means “Do you intend to be at the Browns 


statement, are not tested at all. 

The same attitude and the same loose thinking are shown in the 
comments on the subjunctive. Here the examples submitted are not 
fully representative, and the number of judges voting was small. If 
the judges had been asked to tell whether they habitually said, “If I 
was you” or “If I were you,’ how many of them would have said 
was ? 

Repeatedly in the Foreword, the comments, and the conclusions 
one comes upon misstatements, overstatements and implications not 
justified by the present practice in schools, or by many text books 
now in common use, or by evidence brought out by the questionnaire. 
It seems most unfortunate that the editors in their effort to make 
points, to justify their undertaking, and to magnify its importance 
should have been guilty of this sort of thing. It throws discredit on 
the entire study. I cannot help feeling that if Mr. Leonard had lived, 
this would not have happened, for as I remember him, he was not 
given to wasting energy in attacking straw men or to distorting facts 
to make points. 

As to the value of the study, I doubt whether the section on 
punctuation has given us anything worth while. It has brought out 
nothing of value that progressive teachers have not been teaching for 
some time. What is really new in it consists of conclusions not 
justified by the evidence, which if followed would make our pupils 
less trustworthy and more erratic in their punctuation. Emphasis is 
put upon the wrong thing, getting rid of punctuation; whereas it 
should be put on making one’s meaning as quickly intelligible to the 


(Continued on page 113) 
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The Science Column 


Conducted by C. E. Preston 





THE PLAcE oF DRAWING IN SCIENCE STUDY 
URING the year just past, the articles in this column have been 
chiefly directed toward getting teachers to analyze a little more 
closely than is customary with the rank and file the objectives behind 


their practices, and, having done so, to evaluate their practices anew. 


The writer responsible has felt for many years that such an analysis 


ought to be made periodically in order that objectives may at all times 
conform closely to current needs. He takes the viewpoint that noth- 
ing in the field of methods or curriculum is so traditionally sacred 
that it should be held exempt from re-evaluation as these objectives, 
and world conditions behind them, change ; that, on the contrary, the 
fact that certain arrangements of subject matter and certain methods 
have become old enough to be traditional is in itself sufficient cause to 
regard them with some slight degree of wholesome suspicion, lest 
they may have, at least in part, outlived their usefulness. This does 
not mean, of course, that what is old will regularly fail to stand the 
test; it does, however, insure keeping school work abreast of the 
progress of the world outside, with which it should at all times be 
closely linked. 

The position of drawing in science courses may well be submitted 
to such an evaluation. Like other activities, it was introduced for 
good reasons and is capable today of serving an excellent purpose, if 
rightly used; but, as so often happens, spirit may have yielded to 
form to too great an extent here also, and the objectives that would 
normally guide us into intelligent use of this valuable method of 
record may have been frequently lost to view. 

Today, among the various plans for recording experimentation 
and observation, may be found those which advocate almost every 
conceivable treatment of drawing, from placing everything on a pic- 
torial “before and after” or “movie-strip” basis to the mere labeling 


of parts on a ready-made sketch. Some notebooks are constructed on 
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the plan of requiring a drawing for every experiment regardless of 
its type. The author of a popular biology text argues that inasmuch 
as young people do not know what to draw anyway they should be 
given a ready-made drawing for study, and then should draw the 
same thing, ostensibly from the object in the laboratory, leaving the 
drawing studied outside. One set of teachers admonishes pupils to 
“draw exactly what they see”; another takes the position, “Do not 
draw all that you see; draw what you think is significant and omit the 
rest,” or, “Draw a sketch that will show how the thing is really con- 
structed, whether or not you can actually see it all in any one view. 
Make your drawing diagrammatic rather than representative.” Those 
pupils untrained in the art of line representation ask, “What views 
shall I draw?” “How many drawings must I make?” “How large 
shall I make them?” or complain, “I never could draw. Won't de- 
scribing it do just as well?” Apparently some teachers and work- 
book authors are showing a tendency to yield considerably to this 
last complaint. With all this variety of opinion, where shall we take 
our stand, and how shall we instruct our pupils? 

In all probability the only way to keep safe and sane in the midst 
of such confusion is to determine upon certain basic principles that 
can be trusted as guides. Within the limits thus set there may still 
be several reasonable alternative treatments usable at the pleasure and 
convenience of the individual teacher or student. 

To begin with; we can probably accept as fundamental the prin- 
ciple that the only reason for drawing at all is to tell through the 
medium of lines a story that is better told that way than in words. 
This leads at once to three important corollaries, namely, (1) that 
from the viewpoint of science alone there is little need for a drawing 
in the record of an experiment where the apparatus is so simple or 
so familiar that the mere verbal mention tells all that is needful; 
(2) that drawing and description should be complements each of the 
other, the better medium being chosen at every point; (3) that a 
drawing not chosen with a recognized purpose, not clear, not suf- 
ficiently labeled, not large enough to tell the story, is valueless and a 
sheer waste of time. On this basis there is less harm in making 
sketches too large than in making them too small. 

A second principle, probably acceptable without controversy, is 
that scientific drawings are for the purpose of showing understanding 
of structure, usually in relation to function. They are never merely 
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decorative. Therefore the teacher must consistently check his pupils 
to see that they understand the functioning of the structures they 
have drawn; otherwise drawings may be mere copies without indica- 
tion of true learning. To illustrate: I may make an excellent and 
faithful representation of a sign observed in Chinatown. A China- 
man might have no difficulty in reading my copy; but the fact that I 
made it gives no assurance whatever that I either know Chinese or 
can read the sign. Similarly the mere fact that a pupil makes a pretty 
drawing is no proof that he is as proficient in science as in art con- 
cerning it. Hence the value of full labels and, if necessary, supple- 
mentary descriptions correlating structure and function. Too fre- 
quently, I fear, a poor student is graded higher in science than he 
should be, merely because he makes attractive and neat laboratory 
sketches, or even reproduces figures from the text with fidelity. 
This same principle tends to show also that the practice of draw- 
ing exactly what one sees might well give way to that of drawing 
exactly what one understands to be the truth about what is being 
drawn. Sometimes this can all be actually seen in one view, some- 
times not. Very often much is seen that is insignificant and that, if 
drawn, actually hinders real understanding. To put everything in 
that is visible is a pretty good indication that the draftsman knows 
too little to distinguish the important from the unimportant. What 
is important at any time of course depends on what is being studied. 
If, for example, I am drawing a potato as an underground stem, I 
am not interested in cuts, bruises or spots of scab, but only in its 
point of attachment to the parent plant and in the arrangement of its 
axillary and terminal buds. If, on the other hand, I am studying 
fungous diseases of the potato, the scab spot becomes of primary im- 
portance, and all else except the outline and such structures as may 
be affected by the scab or explain its presence may well be omitted. 
Practically all recent research is in agreement that science draw- 
ings in high school, in order to be really scientific, should be of the 
diagrammatic type. Not only do diagrams bring out clearly the 
science points that need emphasis, but they can be executed in far 
less time, leaving the surplus available for further sketches, perhaps 
of samples of greater detail, and for correlated study of function. 
How far labeling prepared sketches may take the place of 
pupil-made drawings is probably debatable. My own opinion is that 
the ability to portray things readily by lines is so valuable that this 
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HIGH SCHOOL ECONOMICS 


BY CHARLES M. THOMPSON 


Dean, College of Commerce 
University of Illinois 


Because of its clarity, simplicity of style and fairness, 
has been the leading text in its field for a decade. 
The new edition carries on the merits of the preced- 
ing issues. 


ELEMENTARY SOCIOLOGY 


BY ROSS M. FINNEY 


Professor of Sociology 
University of Minnesota 


The remarkable success of this text is due to the 
fresh and original viewpoint of its author. It is not 
a social pathology but treats the functioning of our 
institutions from the normal rather than from the 
abnormal point of view, which is the type of treat- 


ment that should be given in the secondary schools. 
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opportunity to cultivate it should not be lost. Not everyone can be- 
come an artist, but practically everyone, with a little practice, can 
make an intelligible outline, map or diagram. Certainly this ability 
is not overcultivated in North Carolina schools. Furthermore, in 
order to draw an object one must observe it more closely than other- 
wise, for each line must be in its proper place, and in this way the 
relations and proportions of structures are likely to be better learned. 
Nevertheless, the mere labeling of ready-made drawings, especially 
those of some complexity, probably has its place. 

Except for purposes of re-grouping in order to bring out a new 


point, as for example, the collecting of a series of drawings from 


different sources and arranging them to show comparison of struc- 


tures, there seems to be little value in copying from books. One of 
the most frequent criticisms or checks a teacher may well make as he 
passes among pupils engaged in drawing is, “Show me this on your 
specimen.” For the essence of laboratory work is first-hand ac- 
quaintance with what is real. 


THE VALUE OF PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
IN EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 95) 


organization. Accordingly, there is no reason to expect teachers in 
professional schools of any kind to be better instructors than are 
academic subject matter teachers. It is true that pointing out the 
need of vitalized professional training has constructive value. It is 
no less true that there is need of vitalized instruction in academic 
subjects. Professor C. H. Judd, of the University of Chicago, 
recently called attention to the fact that most of the practices in 
academic instruction have developed in a casual fashion and are often 
of doubtful validity.* President Wilkins, of Oberlin College, states* 
that, “since America has been in the hands of college graduates for 
about fifty years, perhaps the faults now present in American civiliza- 
tion can be traced to the failures of college education.” There seems 
to be ample justification for asserting that there is need for develop- 
ing better teachers for both collegiate and secondary schools. 


2In an address before the National Society of College Teachers of Education, at Minne- 
apolis, February, 1933. 

3In an address at the recent meeting of the New England Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 
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Three Best Sellers in the Social Studies 
BECKER’S MODERN HISTORY. this book cx- 


plains the civilization of the modern world by showing how it came to be. 
A detailed history of modern times would fill many volumes, but Professor 
Becker’s masterly selection of material has produced a one-volume his- 
tory which is being used across the country--for its unfailing concern 
with important persons and events, for its continuity and integration, 
and for its simple and graphic language. 


EVERYDAY ECONOMICS. By JANZEN AND STEPH- 


ENSON. “Here is a book which conceives economics to be something 
more than a series of definitions to be memorized.’” The American 
Economic Review. 


BOWEN’S SOCIAL ECONOMY... «. . . Not only 


a very teachable volume . . . but a very interesting selection of subject 
matter, which should stimulate the attempt to give the graduating high 
school student . . . a better appreciation of the kind of social and eco- 
nomic organization of which he is a part.”” The American Economic 
Review. 
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NORTH CAROLINA SCHOOL NOTES 


Weil Lectures. Dr. George Norlin, President of the University of Colorado, 
has accepted the invitation of the University of North Carolina to deliver the 
Weil lectures at Chapel Hill, April 19, 20, and 21. His subject will be “Na- 
tionalism in Relation to American Citizenship.” The Weil lectures on American 
citizenship are made possible each year through the generosity of the families 
of Sol and Henry Weil of Goldsboro. 


Educational Conference. ‘Education for the New Social, Economic, and Po- 
litical Order” is to be the theme of the second annual conference on education 
to be held at East Carolina Teachers College, Greenville, April 13 and 14. 


N.C. E. A. The fiftieth annual meeting of the North Carolina Education 
Association will be held in Raleigh March 22-24. 


Dean James M. Bell. Dr. James Munsie Bell, Professor of Chemistry and 
Dean of the School of Applied Science in the University of North Carolina, 
died at Clearwater, Florida, on March 3 at the age of fifty-four. Dr. Bell was 
stricken with a heart attack last fall and was forced to give up both his teach- 
ing and his administrative duties for the Fall and Winter quarters. He had 
gone to Florida to recuperate only a few days prior to his death. 


Dean M. Arnold Passes. Dean M. Arnold, who was Dean of Freshmen at 
Duke University, died in February of injuries received in an automobile acci- 
dent. He was a young man of superb character and of exceptional ability. 
His untimely death came as a shock not only to the faculty and students of 
Duke but to the college people of North Carolina generally among whom he 
was widely known and admired. 


Dr. Manchester Succeeds Arnold. Dr. Alan K. Manchester has been made 
Dean of Freshmen at Duke to succeed the late Dean M. Arnold. Dr. Man- 
chester is on the teaching staff in the Department of History and is an 
authority of Latin American affairs. He is regarded by Duke students as an 
exceptionally stimulating teacher. 


Mrs, Barbee Remembered. Mrs. J. M. Barbee, now eighty years old, has been 
a teacher in the schools of Raleigh for fifty-two years. She was graciously 
remembered recently when a host of her former pupils met at the Hugh Mor- 
son High School to do her honor. She was the recipient of many tokens of 
appreciation including several hundred dollars in cash. Her living presence, 
after fifty-two years of devoted service, rests like a benediction not only over 
the schools of the city but over the city itself. They call her, and rightly so, 
the Grand Old Lady of the teaching profession. 


The Debating Contest. Two hundred high schools have enrolled in the High 
School Debating Union of North Carolina for participation in this year’s 
state-wide debating contest on the query: Resotvep, That the United States 
should adopt the essential features of the British system of radio control and 
operation. 
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BIOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS 


by 


Moon and Mann 


This new text is a complete revision of BIOLOGY FOR 
BEGINNERS by Moon, which is now on the North Carolina 
list of Approved High School Textbooks. Much new ma- 
terial has been added and many other improvements have 
been made. Beautifully illustrated with 140 additional pic- 
tures. There is also a new laboratory manual, written by 
Moon, Thayer, and West, to accompany this text. These two 
books, the text and the pupils’ manual, provide excellent ma- 
terial for Biology classes. We invite correspondence from 
teachers who are looking for new material. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
1 Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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SMITH-REEVE-MORSS 


Exercises and Tests in Algebra 
224 tests on the important topics of algebra through 
quadraties $0.60. Brief Edition, $0.40. 
Exercises and Tests in Intermediate Algebra 
Ten units of more than 2500 exercises, $0.36. 
Exercises and Tests in Plane Geometry 
160 tests to increase the students’ ability to handle the 
fundamental propositions and to prove originals, $0.48. 
Text and Tests in Plane Geometry 
Something unique in a course in plane geometry—a 
combination text and test book. $0.76. 


For further information write to 
GINN AND COMPANY 
Represented by P. E. Seagle, Box 311, Raleigh, N. C. 
eS REET 
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The triangular debates will be held on March 30, and the final contest for 
the Aycock Cup will be held at Chapel Hill on April 12 and 13. 

The debate subject which is in use by the High School Debating Union is 
also the national high school debate topic for the current scholastic year. 
Thirty-four State high school debating leagues will discuss the question, in 
their spring debates, of the advisability of the adoption by the United States of 
the essential features of the British system of radio control and operation. 


Spring Athletic Contests. The interscholastic track meet for North Carolina 
high schools will be held at Chapel Hill on April 12, and the interscholastic 
tennis tournament will be held at Chapel Hill on April 12 and 153. 

30th the track meet and the tennis tournament are contests of the North 
Carolina High School Athletic Association. 

This association will also conduct this spring its usual baseball contest in 
two divisions, the Class A conferences contest and the general State high school 
contest. 


Academic Contests for High Schools. The annual French contest for North 
Carolina high schools will be conducted on March 9; the Spanish contest will 
be held on March 23; and the mathematics contest will be conducted on April 
20. The Latin contest was held on February 23. 

Participation in the various academic contests is open to accredited North 
Carolina public high schools. Those who are interested in the contests should 
write to Secretary E. R. Rankin, at Chapel Hill, for copies of the tests. 
Frank P. Bachman. Dr. Frank P. Bachman, Director of Field Studies at 
George Peabody College for Teachers and widely known author and educator, 
died at Nashville, Tennessee, in February at the age of 63. Before going to 
Peabody some four or five years ago, Dr. Bachman had been associated with 
the General Education Board of New York for some fifteen years in the 
capacity of educational expert. He conducted many field studies and assisted 
in many surveys of education in the Southern States where he was widely 
known and admired. Announcement of his death brought genuine sorrow to 
his hosts of friends in North Carolina. 


THE ENGLISH COLUMN 


(Continued from page 104) 


reader as possible. The section on usage contains much more that 
is of interest ; and if one reads it critically, paying particular attention 
not to the labels given to words by the editors but to the comments 
of the judges and the votes of the different groups given in the long 
ballot sheet, he will find the study worth while. 

It may seem ungracious to find so many things to criticise in an 
enterprise that has taken so much time and effort, but it will be only 
by such frank criticisms as this that many readers will be deterred 
from taking the findings too seriously, and that other groups of 
investigators will be led to avoid the errors into which this group 
has fallen. 
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Two Work Books Which Will Provide Ex- 
cellent Reviews For Senior Classes 
Before Graduation 


ENGLISH EXERCISES—DRILLS AND TESTS 


By James W. Griffeth 
Principal, Thirty-fifth Street Junior High School 
Savannah, Georgia 
and 
Hugh A. C. Walker 
Principal, E. C. Glass High School 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


This book presents, drills, reviews, and tests the fundamentals of 
grammar, sentence structure, punctuation, and word usage. 


A STUDENT’S DRILL AND REVIEW BOOK IN 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 
By G. W. Shew 


This book may be used with any standard text or independently 
for drill and review. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Home Orrice—Syracuset, New York 
ATLANTA NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS 























A New Course all Students like 


They like it because they learn so many things about business that 
broaden their outlook on life, that equip them to fit successfully into 
the economic community, that help in the selection of the right voca- 
tion. . . . And this course in 


General Business Science 
by 
Jones—Bertschi—Holtsclaw 


is as interesting to teach as it is interesting to study. Results are ap- 
parent from day to day and there is encouragement to work toward 
a definite goal. There nced be no dull moments for the teacher who 
realizes the possibilities of General Business Science. Our specialists 
are always available for help and suggestions. 


Write for free booklet 
‘*Penetrating the Fog Surrounding ‘Junior Business Training’.’’ 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston SanFrancisco Toronto London Sydney 
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BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


A History oF SECONDARY EDUCATION IN PENNSYLVANIA. By James 
Mulhern. Published by the author. Philadelphia, 1933. Pp. x 
+ 714. 


This work by Professor Mulhern, of the School of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, is perhaps the most comprehensive account of sec- 
ondary education in any American state. It represents an immense amount of 
careful research, tells the story in an interesting and rather complete manner 
from the colonial period down to 1900 and suggests in the final chapters some 
of the changes that have taken place since the turn of the century. The author 
explains that he expected to put in one volume a complete report of develop- 
ments in scondary education in that State down to the present day, but recent 
expansion has been so great and its records so numerous that this plan had 
to be abandoned. The narrative down to 1900 is, therefore, naturally more 
nearly complete although a very suggestive account of developments during 
the past three decades appears in the book. 

It is a very exhaustive study. The bibliography alone covers seventy-three 
stout pages. Dr. Mulhern may have failed to find some evidence of secondary 
education in the state, but it would be difficult for one less familiar with the 
subject to indicate where such evidence could possibly be found. Deed books, 
charter books, minutes of school boards, arithmetic exercise books, records of 
fraternal organizations, records of examinations, textbooks, minutes of temper- 
ance societies, monthly reports of teachers, lecture notes, indentures of ap- 
prentices, English composition books, petitions of citizens, court records, let- 
ters, reminiscences, and innumerable other materials have been minutely ex- 
amined in an effort to throw light upon the story of secondary education in 
Pennsylvania. In addition, hundreds of other materials, including apparently 
all documentary and secondary accounts available, have been employed in tell- 
ing the interesting story. Students of the history of education are under a 
debt to the author who, it is hoped, will bring down the story as completely 
since 1900 as he has done for the periods prior to that date. The work repre- 
sents five years of intensive research which led Dr. Mulhern through most of 
the libraries in Pennsylvania to the records of religious denominations, his- 
torical societies, and other repositories of interesting historical material. 

Very interesting chapters in the book include the one on the colonial en- 
vironment in which appears a discussion of colonial culture, foreign influences, 
and the educational philosophy of William Penn. There are accounts of re- 
ligious schools under private control, schools under the control of churches, 
and community secondary schools. Here also are rich accounts of the cur- 
riculum, of teachers, and of methods of instruction. Part II of the book deals 
with the rise and the development of the academy, the legal basis of this insti- 
tution, and reports of the numerous academies chartered by the legislature and 
by county courts. Particularly interesting are the reasons given for the decline 
of the academy when it was superseded by the modern high school and the 
arguments for and against the academy. One of the most important chapters 
in the book deals with secondary education of girls, the opening of positions to 
women and changing educational theories and attitudes. 
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HIGH SCHOOL WORKBOOKS 


PRACTICE EXERCISES IN PLANE GEOMETRY provides prac- 
tice and check-up material in plane geometry, in usable form. The 
book contains 72 exercises. (814” x 11”; 18 cents a copy.) 
PRACTICE EXERCISES IN ALGEBRA is a workbook containing 
96 carefully graded exercises, one exercise to a page. (7” x 10”; 
22 cents a copy.) 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS has practice exercises 
and tests based upon material found in the most widely used ninth 
grade texts. (Ninety-six pages, 7” x 10’; 12 cents a copy.) 


WORKBOOK IN AMERICAN HISTORY provides aimful and pur- 
poseful work, and gives to the pupils that knowledge necessary to 
understand the great movements and forces in our nation’s history. 
(One hundred twenty-eight pages, 814” x 11”; 22 cents a copy.) 


LATIN PRACTICE BOOK, First Year, has for its aims, to give the 
pupil a proper background of Roman life and institutions, to furnish 
practice material in vocabulary, syntax, and forms, and to stress the 
relationship between English and Latin. (One hundred twenty-eight 
pages, 81%” x 11”; 30 cents a copy.) 





The Second Year book is prepared along the same lines as the pre- 
ceding book. (One hundred twenty-eight pages, 8%4” x 11”; 30 cents 
a copy.) 


SHARP’S ENGLISH EXERCISES for High School consists of 
four books, one for each year of the course. (Each book contains 
ninety-six pages, 844” x 11’’; each book, 18 cents a copy.) 


WORKBOOK IN AMERICAN PROBLEMS presents adequate 
material for laboratory study of social problems suited either to the 
full-year American Problems course or to two one-semester courses 
in Sociology and Economics. (One hundred seventy-six pages, 
814” x 11”; 40 cents a copy.) 


DRILLS AND TESTS FOR FIRST-YEAR FRENCH are useful as 
tests to measure mastery, or as review material, or as lessons for 
advance assignment. (Ninety-six pages, 8%4” x 11”; 22 cents a copy.) 
SPANISH PRACTICE BOOK provides useful cultural information 
on Spain and Spanish-speaking countries, and an abundance of drill 
exercises on syntax, vocabulary, and verb forms. (One hundred 
twenty-eight pages, 844” x 11”; 30 cents a copy.) 





Prices given above are 
net, f. o. b. St. Louis 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1808 Washington Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Part III deals with the rise and development of the public high school in 
Pennsylvania down to 1900. The high school movement spread rapidly. The 
Central High School of Philadelphia seems to have been one of the largest 
and most progressive of this type of institution, but interest in the establish- 
ment and support of township schools developed early and widened. Argu- 
ments for and against the high school definitely set out and differ only a bit 
if at all from the arguments offered for and against this institution in other 
parts of the country. Among the interesting arguments are the following: the 
public high school provides equality of educational opportunity for the rich and 
the poor alike; it keeps the young people at home and away from the tempta- 
tions of boarding school; it serves to strengthen the entire educational system 
and to encourage young people to remain in school; it serves as a barrier 
against communism and socialism. “Next to the church,” said one observer 
of the time, “I regard the high school as the chief barrier against communistic 
and socialistic inroads from the howling sea of an ignorant and unprincipled 
population.” It was argued also that the wellbeing of the state demanded high 
schools. Against the high schools it was argued that they cost too much; 
were operated at the expense of the lower schools; benefited the rich at the 
expense of the poor, because only the well-to-do could send their children to 
school; made the children discontented and idle and useless; and public high 
schools were never intended to take the place of the private academies. 

The conclusions of Professor Mulhern record the changes in attitude in 
regard to secondary education. He notes that modern theory negates the dis- 
ciplinary theory which influenced so considerably the practices in the early 
secondary schools of the state. “Students are no longer spoken of as things 
to be molded according to a uniform and preconceived plan. They are rather 
looked upon as active and self-educating agents, for whom the teacher acts in 
the capacity of a guide or director.” The emphasis on so-called extra-cur- 
ricular activities is also noted. Student journalism made its appearance in the 
William Penn Charter School before the Revolution, but it and other spon- 
taneous activities appear not to have received encouragement from the school 
authorities. The extent of extra-curricular activities in the modern high 
school is familiar to every one now. The author concludes that “the ideal of 
secondary education as the right of all youths of the State, both boys and girls, 
has approached its realization, with noteworthy strides, in the past thirty years 
of the present century.”—-Epcar W. KNIGHT. 


Precious Books: Wuy AND WHERE THEY ARE TREASURED. Writ- 
ten and Illustrated by Jessie Gillespie. A. T. Walraven Book 


Cover Company, Dallas, Texas, 1933. 


This very attractive booklet of 38 pages has been designed primarily for the 
use of teachers in school systems availing themselves of the Walraven Book 
Cover Service, but upon request can be supplied to others in limited number 
without cost. No firm advertising appears in the text. Its purpose is to assist 
teachers to instil in children an appreciation of books. Seven of the notable 
libraries of the United States are briefly described with short historical sketches 
of a few of the priceless masterpieces now owned and treasured by these insti- 
tutions. Its contents are as follows: 
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BOOKS Our rapidly growing business, with a background of 
60 years of pleasant association with book-buyers is 

for based on CONFIDENCE. 

SCHOOL We have just issued a BARGAIN LIST of EDUCA- 
TIONAL BOOKS for classroom and library use. 

LIBRARIES Send for List No. 10-S for high school and college, 
or List No. 33 for elementary school. 


Books of All Publishers at Generous Discounts 


BARNES & NOBLE 
105-107 Fifth Avenue New York City 
“Known in Every Continent’ 

















EXCELLENT DEMAND FOR 
QUALIFIED TEACHERS 


Experienced teachers with “A” certificates are cordially invited to confer 
with us relative to locating suitably for 1934-1935. The demand for such 
teachers last year exceeded our supply, and we confidently expect a still 
better demand this year. We place teachers in every type of public school 
work. Four offices covering the South. Write to Columbia, S. C., for details. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Columbia, 8S. C. Richmond, Va. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Memphis, Tenn. 
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How Libraries Preserve Knowledge—Williams L. Clements Library, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
The Most Famous Book in the World—Congressional Library, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
A New World Masterpiece—Hispanic Society, New York City. 
An American Home For Shakespeare—The Folger Library, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Measures on Our Own Doorstep—Wrenn Library, Austin, Texas 
Alice in Wonderland—Huntington Library, California. 
An Appreciation of Books—New York Public Library, New York City. 
. Bibliography 
This little booklet is admirably conceived and charmingly executed. Lovers 
of books whether young or old will find it a real delight 


A CHARTER FOR THE SociaAL Sciences. By Charles A. Beard. Part 
I: Report of the Commission on Social Studies of the American 
Historical Association. Charles Scribners Sons, New York, 
1932. xii + 122 pages. 

Drafted by one of America’s foremost historical scholars and most gifted 
authors, the “Charter” is broad enough in its scope of vision, sufficiently 
catholic in its point of view, and sincere enough throughout to survey widely 
differing schools of historical thought, to recognize their values and to include 


them in a broad and generous synthesis. Classroom teachers, like those of old 


who asked for a “sign,” will discover that none is given them. The “Charter’ 
is too general for that. But this fact does not detract from its worth. If, 
however, teachers of the social studies can divest themselves of their precon- 
ceived notions and expectations of specific help with the details of the day's 
work, will attempt to get the author’s point of view, and to scan the field of 
the social studies in school, which is suffused with the light of his broad and 
generous imagination, they will be helped to a larger perspective and a more 
tolerant view. 

The supreme purpose in civic instruction is “the creation of rich and many- 
sided personalities; equipped with practical knowledge and inspired by ideals 
so that they can make their way and fulfill their mission in a changing society 
which is a part of a world complex.’ Continuous study and reorganization of 
the curriculum with a view to readapting it to the needs and demands of a 
changing civilization is assumed, and this precludes a program of “specifics” 
though the fundamental principles that should control our thinking in relation 
to the aims and uses of the social studies are made sufficiently explicit. No 
teacher of the social studies can afford to neglect Dr. Beard’s “Charter.” 


CITIZENS ORGANIZATIONS AND THE Civic TRAINING OF YoutH. By 
Bessie Louise Pierce. Part II]: Report of the Commission on 
Social Studies, American Historical Association. Charles Scrib- 
ners Sons, New York, 1932. xvii + 428 pages. 


In this volume Miss Pierce sets forth the pressures that various and sundry 
groups and associations bring to bear on the schools and on youth in the matter 
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of civic training. The policies of patriotic, military, Peace Societies, and Fra- 
ternal Associations, of Religions and Racial, Business and Labor, Prohibition 
and Anti-Prohibition groups, Movements of Youth, and the rest are stated 
and their programs analyzed. In the midst of such a bewildering array of 
purposes and programs, many of which are in direct conflict, it is no wonder 
that the teachers, the schools, and youth are confused and uncertain as to 
where lies the proper course in the matter of civic training. One is made to 
wonder whether in a multitude of counsel there is wisdom. Miss Pierce has 
done an excellent job in ferreting out, assembling, analyzing, and organizing 
within the covers of a single volume so vast a body of material. She is to be 
commended for her diligent research as well as for the competent manner in 
which she has handled her material. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HiIsToRY OF THE SOCIAL ScIENcEs. By 
Henry Johnson. Part II: Report of the Commission on the Social 
Studies, American Historical Association. Charles Scribners 
Sons, New York. 1932. vi-—+ 145 pages. 


The contents of this volume have been drawn from the discussions of the 
Commission and from one of Professor Johnson’s research seminars at Colum- 
bia on the history and the teaching of the social studies, so Chairman Krey’s 
preface informs the reader. The book is informing, it is delightfully written, 
and it is unusually interesting. The author may seem a wee bit too insistent 
on reminding the reader there is nothing new under the sun in the teaching of 
history. Maybe much that we are doing today in the matter of teaching history 
has been tried before—even in ancient times-—yet one suspects that the best 
teachers of history are today really on a new frontier. Professor Johnson's 
treatment is fresh and stimulating. A reading of his book will send many a 
teacher of the social studies to the libraries to take a look at Vives’s De 
Tradendes Disciplinis (1531), or Sleidan’s The Four Monarchies (published 
about the middle of the sixteenth century), or Neander’s Compendium Chroni- 
kum (about 1575), or Christian Weise’s Der Kluge Hoff-Meister (published 
in the latter part of the seventeenth century) which Professor Johnson says 
may “aptly be called a mirror in which we see some of the most fundamental 
of our own discoveries.” 

The reader must not get the notion from the foregoing statement that the 
treatment stops with a consideration of the early writers and pedagogues. 
Later chapters deal with such topics as “History in the Integration of School 
Studies,” “Fitting the Past to the Present,” “Using the Past to Explain the 
Present,” and thus deal with current problems which every social science 
teacher has to consider. One lays this little book down wishing that Professor 
Johnson had written at greater length. 
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TWO COMPLETE LINES 
OF BAND INSTRUMENTS 


by the same makers to select from 


For 36 years Frank Holton & Co. have been 
known for the superior quality of their band in- 
struments. During that time thousands of good 
musicians have learned to use Holtons as a stand- 
ard of comparison by which band instruments are 
judged. 


Holton Revelation—highest grade—instruments 
are known all over the world for their easy play- 
ing qualities, perfect tune and intonation, beauti- 
ful models and finishes. Revelation instruments 
are offered for trial and comparison with any and 
all other makes. They are of highest quality. 

And now a new line of Holton instruments at 


moderate prices is offered to beginners and ad- 
vanced students. 


HOLTON IDEAL BAND 
INSTRUMENTS 
See your dealer for particulars. If he cannot 
supply Holtons, write to the factory direct for 


catalog and give your dealer’s name. 


FRANK HOLTON & COMPANY 


Makers of Fine Band Instruments for 36 Years 
3423 Church St. 
ELKHORN WISCONSIN 
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McKINLEY, HOWLAND, and DANN 


WORLD HISTORY iN THE 
MAKING 


WORLD HISTORY TODAY 


These books provide a thoroughly modern text- 
book basis for a two-year, two-book course in 
European history for secondary schools. 

These texts are of the selective, interpretative 
type, treating most fully the significant and impor- 
tant persons, events, institutions, historical influ- 
ences and movements, and omitting the less im- 
portant altogether. 

Economic and social features rather than dy- 
nasties are emphasized. Sequences, cause and 
effect, are developed, and yet the books are viv- 
idly concrete. They are full of action, color, and 
clear concepts. 

Of the numerous new study and teaching de- 
vices, the “localized helps” are sufficient in them- 
selves to stamp these books as superior to others. 
These ‘“‘checks” are placed at the end of every im- 
portant paragraph, instead of at the end of chap- 
ters :—a unique and highly helpful device. 

We also publish for them students’ workbooks 
and teacher’s manuals. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


300 Pike Street 











